LORD  OXFORD WAS SHAKESPEARE
ever; the remarkable manner in which one discovery
leads to another, the gradual fitting together of one
fact into another, until much of what was hopelessly
puzzling becomes absolutely clear, has gradually
become so extremely important that a sufficient
number of people are being interested (and in many
cases convinced), to ensure the movement in making
headway.
Again:
A fixed belief in the Stratford man's authorship
would, of a necessity, rule out any linking of the
dramas with the author's life, as it is impossible to
find any but the most strained connection (that of the
conventional so-called "Warwickshire rustics," etc.)
between what we know of William Shakspere and the
evidences of character and experiences on the part of
the author that may be abundantly gathered from
the poems and plays. If Lord Oxford is put in the
place of the author, not only is there no difficulty on
this point, but the whole of the life and the work fall
so naturally into one piece that it becomes almost
impossible to consider coincidence or chance as an
explanation.
Mr. Allen illustrates, in this brilliant book, the
vast amount of allusion to, and more or less symbolic
treatment of, contemporary events, foreign and
domestic history, English and European characters
in the plays; it is obvious that Lord Oxford not
" might have had," but must have had, all the necessary
knowledge, training and insight to gather, store and
use such material, and that William Shakspere of
Stratford-on-Avon could not have done so. The cry
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